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Nixon, Kennedy to Visit 





Close Campaign 
Seen for Texas 


AUSTIN 

Concern has steadily in- 
creased among Democratic 
leaders that Richard Nixon 
may carry Texas. Senator Ken- 
nedy’s visit to the state Sept. 
12-13 thus takes on dramatic 
importance for the national 
campaign, as will the Vice 
President’s Texas foray. Speak- 
ing in North Carolina, Nixon 
said he hopes to carry Texas 
and some other Southern 
states. 

First on the list of Kennedy’s 
Texas difficulties, of course, is 
religion. Second is the evident 
failure of Sen. Johnson’s presence 
on the ticket much to enhance 
Kennedy’s chances here. 


On the plus side for the Demo- 
crats’ ticket in Texas is the almost 
solid line-up of Democratic of- 
ficialdom in party loyalty and 
the gradual formal inclusion of 
liberals within the campaign ef- 
fort. 


Texans for Nixon, meanwhile, 
continued to meet in Dallas under 
the leadership of Carr Collins, the 
wealthy Baptist layman. Their 
Friday meeting this week would 
probably foretell the shape and 
direction of their campaign. At 
an earlier meeting there was a 
feeling of marked disappointment 
that no leading Democratic 
“names” had come _ forward. 





Where, for example, was Allan 
Shivers, they asked. 

The latest Belden Poll gave 
Kennedy 40% and Nixon 36.. with 
24% undecided in Texas. Jarring 
the analysts, the Gallup Poll gave 
Nixon a national lead and, in a 
measurement of “enthusiasm quo- 
tient” for the different candidates, 
gave Lodge 45 percent and John- 
son only 30 percent “Texas Busi- 
nessman,” business advisory report 
written by Horace Busby, suggest- 
ed that if Texas goes for Nixon, 
the state’s strength in the Congress 
for “Texas legislation” will be 
weakened and Johnson’s chances 
for a 1964 presidential nomination 
will be nil, suggesting the de- 
velopment of a new Johnson- 
oriented argument to persuade 
Texans to vote for Kennedy. 


Most of the top leaders of the 
state campaign for Kennedy- 
Johnson are Johnson people. Ger- 
ald Mann, Dallas attorney who is 
the state director, is a Johnson 
Democrat but was acceptable to 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough. Co-chair- 
men of the campaign are Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Gov. Price 
Daniel. Friends of Yarborough had 
anticipated his inclusion as a co- 
chairman, but it did not develop. 
Yarborough’s original plans to 
campaign around the country have 
been modified: he will campaign 
hard in Texas on the theory that 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Bolt Brewing? 


Germany Has Doubts 


AUSTIN 
If E. B. Germany, president of 
Lone Star Steel Co. and a mem- 
ber of the Johnson delegation to 
the Democratic convention in Los 


Angeles, intends to keep his 
pledge to support the party ticket, 
he has not said so. 

On the other hand, he has said 
that Kennedy bought his nom- 
ination, the Democratic platform 
is repugnant to him, the Demo- 
cratic convention was a “sorry, 
degrading mess,” and Richard 
Nixon’s acceptance speech was 
thrilling and compelling. 

In his column, “As I See It,” 
which appears in various East 
Texas weekly newspapers, Ger- 
many said the Los Angeles con- 
vention was a mess of “mass hys- 
teria, mob rule, and a fine but ill- 
concealed disregard for all that is 
fair and honest,” “rigged in favor 
of Kennedy,” and proof that “a 
high honor can be bought with 
money. 

“Even with our own Lyndon 
Johnson on the ticket, self-respect- 
ing Texans are going to find it 
hard to support the Democratic 
Party .. .” Germany wrote. “How 
can our senator support such a 
platform” passed by “a conven- 
tion controlled by labor and the 
colored people” and “aimed at 
returning the Yankee Carpetbag- 
gers to the Southland? At this 
moment, my conscience is in re- 
wot...” 

Subsequently, Germany noted 
that as a member of the Texas 
delegation, “I was pledged to sup- 
port the party ticket and the 
party’s platform.” He had, how- 
ever, been “assured” that if John- 





son did not get the nomination, 
he would continue as majority 
leader. “Did failure to nominate 
Senator Johnson relieve me of my 
party obligation?” he asked. 


Mentioning oil depletion ‘ and 
civil rights, he asked further, 
“. . am I bound to support a 
national platform . entirely 
repugnant to my business, civic 
and social interests?” The federal 
government meddling in state af- 
fairs, he said, “is a sure-fire route 
to socialism.” 


Germany said the first great 
oratory he had heard at either 
convention was Nixon’s. He found 
it thrilling when Nixon said Rus- 
sians will live under freedom; 
and when Nixon quoted Lincoln 
that the question is whether we 
are on God's side, the ovation, 
“like a mighty clap of thunder,” 
came from “people . . . who were 
starved for a spark of nobility 
in a sea of the ordinary.” 

Speaking of Nixon, Germany 
said, “. . . here was one of the 
old school who remembered that 
the United States of America was 
founded on the belief in God.” 

Germany urged conservatives 
who are delegates to the Sept. 20 
state Democratic convention to 
attend, not to give any “disloyal 
declarations,” and to “hold the 
conservative beachhead in the 
Democratic Party.” He said they 
could make up their minds after 
the convention is over which 
ticket to back. 

To date, however, Germany has 
not said himself whether he will 
support the Democratic ticket or 
vote for Nixon and Lodge. 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see tt. 
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A Dismal Study - - 
The Aged in Texas 


AUSTIN, HILLSBORO 

A broadly gauged report on 
problems of Texas’ old people 
has been completed, compiled 
by hundreds of citizens 
throughout the state who un- 
earthed facts on population 
trends, health, welfare, educa- 
tion, income, and housing. The 
story it tells, in dispassionate, 
statistical tones, is in many 
ways a story of social failure. 

The Governor's Conference on 
Aging, which meets in Austin 
September 7 and 8, will examine 
the report and make recommenda- 
tions to a White House confer- 
ence in January, as well as to the 
state, counties, and municipalities. 


Willie Morris 


The population of citizens over 
65 is increasing twice as fast as 
the overall population in Texas. 
As in the nation at large, the 
population is assuming the shape 
of an hour-glass, with increasingly 
large numbers of both young and 
old and a lag in the middle. 

Right now there are 700,000 
Texans over 65. By 1975 that fig- 
ure will be over a million. 

As one prominent state official, 
John Winters of the Department 
of Public Welfare, says, this trend 
over the course of the next sev- 
eral years will not only have im- 
portant social effects, it will have 
political consequences as well. 

A person 75 may be past his 
prime physically, but his vote 
counts as much as anyone's. 

The fact-finding report reveals 
that the plight of old people with 
no resources beyond the maxi- 
mum $67.50 monthly old-age as- 
sistance is dire. 

In 90 counties out of 183 re- 
porting, at least 30 percent of 
retired couples are existing on 
less than the bedrock minimum 
yearly income estimated by the 
respective county committees to 
be necessary to maintain “a de- 
cent standard of living, including 


* * 
Yarborough Cites 
Assistance Losses 


WASHINGTON 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough said 
elderly Texans “are losing $18 
million a year from their old-age 
assistance checks because the 
state administration has miser- 
ably failed to secure matching 
state funds to meet the federal 
funds already appropriated and 
waiting . . . if Texas will only 
match them.” 

He said, “This is another case 
where those who are always talk- 
ing about states’ rights should be 
concerned with meeting the state’s 
responsibilities to its aged. 

“Our problem of decent care 
for our senior citizens has been 
greatly worsened in Texas by the 
failure of our state government” 
to meet the issue of high medical 
and drug costs for old people un- 
able to pay. 

The Observer story Aug. 5 on 
the loss of state funds by failure 
to match federal funds applied 
on a monthly, not a yearly basis, 
re-examined figures make clear. 
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adequate food, clothing, housing 
medical care, and recreation.” 

In 97 counties out of 192 report- 
ing, at least 30 percent of 
people living alone do not have 
the basic subsistence income esti- 
mated by the county groups 
Twenty-nine of these counties re- 
porting said over 70 percent 
their elderly couples, and 34 said 
over 70 percent of their single old 
people, do not have the basi 
minimum income. 


old 


of 


Sen. Crawford Martin 
The vast majority of counties 


report that their old people either | 


“cannot meet emergencies” or 
“the smallest unforeseen expense 
works a great hardship on them.” 
Social services are reported t 
be seriously inadequate. In 
counties more than 50 percent 
elderly people have no form 
prepaid health insurance. Mar 
counties “are not fulfilling the 
legal and moral obligations 
take care of the medically indi 
gent,” the evaluation report sa 
Rehabilitation programs for th 
aged are practically non-existent 
Organized recreational and ed 
cational programs for the : 
are also rare. Little is being dons 
by county or local groups to : 
lieve the loneliness and the ser 
of isolation of many old peopl 








DALLAS 

Trustees of a Dallas founda 
tion have voted to buy 500 
Observer subscriptions wit! 
an expenditure of $2,500 
place the Observer in all th 
libraries of Texas colleges and 
universities and all the pub! 
libraries in the cities and 
towns of the state, contingent 
on two-for-one matching sub 
scriptions. 

Advising the Observer 
their decision, the trustee 
said they are convinced 
the importance of maintair 
ing in Texas an independen 
newspaper.” 

The Observer is preparing 
a list of all the college and 
tax-supported public libraries 
in the state, including all 105 
branch libraries in the cities 
A year’s subscription will bes 
sent to these libraries cour 
tesy of the Dallas foundation 
provided the trustees’ expecta 
tions of matching subscrip- 
tions are met. 
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Understaffed Inspection 
State Health Department 
in charge of inspecting 

licensing the 600 privately- 

nursing and _ custodial 
homes for old people for minimum 
safety, and dietary 
standards receives state appropri- 
to hire one director, two 
field inspectors, and a small cler- 
staff. Consequently, these 
homes can be kept only under 
routine supervision” by over- 
worked local health units. Many 
old people of limited income are 
in “unsanitary, hazardous, 
and uncomfortable conditions” in 
unlicensed homes, cheap hotels, 
and sub-standard 
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The Conference on Aging 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them find it hard to meet state 
licensing standards, “although 
these standards are minimal.” 

With $50 or so a month, a man 
taken ill in one of these homes 
simply cannot pay his way. Texas 
is one of four states not partici- 
pating in the matching federal- 
state vendor medical payment 
scheme, available to old-age as- 
sistance recipients who reside in 
licensed nursing homes. 

In 1959 Texas ranked 37th in 
the nation in old-age payments 
and 47th in the amount of money 
spent to administer the O.A.A. 
program. The average monthly 
benefit is now $53. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough charged 
in his radio broadcast this week 
that the state legislature's failure 
to vote additional funds on old- 
age assistance to match available 
federal funds is depriving old 
people in Texas of $18 million a 
year. (See related story.) 


Balanced Responsibility 

State Sen. Crawford Martin of 
Hillsboro was appointed chairman 
of the conference steering commit- 
tee by Gov. Price Daniel last No- 
vember. In 1957 Martin sponsored 
a successful resolution calling for 
a report on problems of the aging. 
It was made to the 1959 legisla- 
ture, but nothing came of it. That 
was the legislature that failed to 
enact the vendor medical scheme. 

Martin says that 95 percent of 
the Texas population is covered 
in the present report, which is a 
more thorough study. 

In his second-story law office 
in Hillsboro, overlooking’ the 
town square and the Victorian- 
style Hill County courthouse, 
Martin described for the Observer 
how he first became interested 
in the problems of the aged. 

There are ten counties in the 
state with more than 13 percent 
of their total population over 65, 
he says, “and half of those are in 
my district. This is important to 
my people here. 

“I got interested in the disabled 
part of the social security pro- 
gram after I had some pretty sad 
experiences with it,” and that also 
encouraged a wider concern on 
old-age programs. “I have a letter 
right here,” he said, ‘from a wom- 
an who ruptured a disc in her 
back and can’t work. She's over 
60 but not 65 and the federal gov- 
ernment says she can't draw 
workmen's compensation, because 
in their opinion she may be able 
to work later on. She's penniless, 
lying in bed, and I haven't yet 
been able to find a hospital to do 
the operation for nothing. We 
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need a program to handle cases 
of this sort. What we have isn’t 
too good.” 

When the conference meets in 
Austin, Martin says, it will divide 
into six main groups on the ap- 
pointed subjects, with each of 
these groups subdivided into fours. 
There will be discussions of the 
report, with research people avail- 
able to help. Then the whole con- 
ference will reconvene and con- 
sider recommendations. 

“I hope we can keep from do- 
ing what happened in the con- 
ference on children. They made 
too many recommendations. We 
need to get this one boiled down 
to the essentials. 

“We hope to recommend on a 
state, local, and federal basis. We 
can’t pass this whole problem on 
to the federal government. What 
we want to do is balance the re- 
sponsibility.” Some of the federal 
programs are good in intentions, 
but “you get 1500 or 2000 miles 
from where the policies are made 
and they’re sometimes hard to 
administer.” 

Can the state meet present prob- 
lems without more money and in- 
creased assistance? “This is the 
conference’s decision,” he _ said. 
“Personally, I think there’s more 
need for getting away from the 
proposition of assistance in this 
matter and try to see if we can’t 
do something about letting old 
people contribute more to their 
own livelihood. These people 
need more than just a check every 
month.” He lists problems of 
health and employment as crucial. 

He believes the Texas old-age 
assistance program is “liberal in 
allowing so many people to get 
on the rolls.” There are 221,000 in 
Texas. 

What about nursing home stan- 
dards? “There is some difference 
of opinion here,” he says. “We all 
recognize the need, but the ap- 
proaches to the problem are dif- 
ferent. I haven't really made up 
my mind yet on how much of a 
part charity should play and what 
the state should do.” The real 
problems in nursing homes are 
lack of finances and a shortage of 
nurses, he says. 

“What I'd like to see is a good, 
constructive program at the state 
level, some ideas on how we can 
better co-ordinate with the fed- 
eral government, and some rec- 
ommendations on how the federal 
government can improve its pro- 
grams. But I’m not trying to make 
the conference go in any direction. 
That's their business,” Martin 
said. 
| Agrarian to Urban 
John Winters, commissioner of 


the State Department of Public 
| Welfare, told the Observer he had 
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not participated in the report- 
gathering. “I think a report done 
by non-professional people will 
be of more value,” he feels, if the 
specialists allow them a free hand. 
He will be at the conference to 
give advice and opinions when 
asked, he said. 

“Remember, one-third of the 
people in Texas over 65 draw old- 
age assistance and _ two-thirds 
don’t. The emphasis won't only 
be on those getting assistance.” 

The problems under study 
“aren't just on the aged, but on 
the aging. When a guy gets to be 
40 or 45 these days, he’s hard put 
to find a job. When he gets 55 and 
is out looking for a new job, 
brother, he’s mighty near had it.” 

Texas, Winters says, has more 
than two times the number of 
aged drawing O.A.S. than the na- 
tional average. 

There is no question, he be- 
lieves, that additional money is 
needed for elderly indigent Tex- 
ans, particularly “those who re- 
quire medical treatment.” He pre- 
dicts passage of the vendor medi- 
cal plan “will be forthcoming in 
the next legislature. 

“Some of them are sick, some 
need nursing care, some are lone- 
ly. More than anything else, I 
guess they need a little more at- 
tention from their kids. When a 
guy gets old, he’s left out of every- 
thing. There’s a huge problem to 
be solved, if not by government, 
then by society.” 

On nursing home _§ standards 
Winters says, “The problem there 
goes back to money.-I don't see 
how high standards can be ex- 
pected if the people can’t pay for 
them. If you don’t give a home 
full of old people a license, what 
can you do with them? Tell them 
to get out? At the price they pay, 
there’s no alternative” but to ex- 
pect substandard conditions. 

Winters cites the general prob- 
lems involved when a state moves 
from an agrarian to an urban so- 
ciety. There was a time, he said, 
when the son on the farm took 
over when the parents got old, 
and they would all live together. 
“But now the son’s in Houston in 
a three-room apartment, and 
papa’s still out on the farm.” 

The Observer here summarizes 
facts and problems disclosed in 
six reports of the fact-finding 
study. 

Authors of the reports: popula- 
tion trends, research and train- 
ing, Dr. Hiram J. Freidsam, direc- 
tor of the department of econom- 
ics and sociology at North Texas 
State, and Dr. Jesse W. Hofer, 
University School of Medicine; in- 
come and employment, R. Boyd 
Nash, Houston Power and Light 
Company; welfare, Louise Evans, 
Amarillo Globe-News; health, Dr. 
Elizabeth Thomason, Corpus 
Christi, and Dr. Russell L. Deter, 
El Paso; education and recreation, 
Jack G. Johnson, lawyer, Dallas; 
housing, J. W. Hernberg, direc- 
tor of the nursing and convales- 
cent homes division, State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Population, Research 

Texas now has more than 700,- 
000 persons over 65—almost ten 
times as many as in 1900. By 1975 
there will be well over a million 
people in the over-65 bracket. The 
people over 65 are increasing in 
number two times faster than the 
general population. 

A steady increase in old people 
over 75 is also taking place. In 
1950 less than one-third of the 
aged population in Texas was 
over 75. By 1975, that figure will 
be almost two-fifths. “Every prob- 
lem of an aging population... 
must be assessed in light of this 
trend.” 

“Medical care, hospitalization, 
nursing home care, custodial care, 
are the responsibility of the com- 
munity and not of the state or 
the federal government.” 
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‘Johnson busy to date with forays 





Religious Issue Simmers 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

Texas has become a swing state. 

The seriousness of the situation 
as viewed by Kennedy advisers 
was indicated when Irving Hoff, 
a top adviser to national Demo- 
cratic chairman Sen. Henry Jack- 
son, emerged from a meeting of 
Southern Democrats and told the 
press in Washington, “There is 
much concern about Texas. The 
feeling is, however, that most of 
the other Southern states are go- 
ing to support the Democrats.” 
Congressman James Roosevelt of 
California, in Texas to address 
petroleum retailers in Houston, 
said, “A lote depends on Senator 
Johnson as the vice-presidential 
candidate, to sell the Democratic 
ticket to the people of his state.” 


Kennedy has been keeping 


into Tennessee and farm states, 
often in company with Kennedy. 
Johnson, of course, is expected to 
accompany Kennedy on his Texas 
visit, which now firmly includes 
a speaking date in Texarkana 
Sept. 12 and more Texas speeches 
the next day after a stop in Ok- 
lahoma. 


Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Kennedy, and Sen. Kennedy’s 
sister, Mrs. Sargent Shriver, will 
attend a series of teas and coffees 
beginning Monday afternoon, Aug. 
29, at the Shamrock in Houston. 
Successively then, the ladies will 
attend social functions for Ken- 
nedy-Johnson supporters in Dal- 
las and Wichita Falls Aug. 30, 
Amarillo and El Paso Aug. 31, and 
Midland-Odessa Sept. 1. In Dal- 
las, Judge Sarah Hughes said 5,- 
000 invitations had been sent out 
and all women are invited. In 
Houston Mrs. Olon Rogers, chair- 
man of the women’s division of 
said 5,000 invitations were sent, 
and all were welcome. 


The Houston Post became the 
second powerful newspaper in 
Texas to endorse Nixon-Lodge, 
the first having been the Dallas 
News. Noting that the Democrats 
did not choose Johnson, the Post 
endorsed Nixon as a proven states- 
man. The Henderson Daily News 
and the Lufkin News also en- 
dorsed Nixon. The Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket has won more 
daily newspaper endorsements, 
however, the list now including 
the Temple Telegram, Sherman 
Democrat, Waco :News-Tribune 
and Times-Herald, Austin Ameri- 
can and Statesman, Corpus Caller 
and Times, Corsicana Sun, and 
Jacksonville Progress. 


Wilson, Holleman 

Most interesting development in 
the Democratic campaign was the 
presence of Atty. Gen. Will Wil- 
son as the man in charge of the 
county campaign efforts. From 
this switch position he will su- 
pervise the organizational opera- 
tion at the county level. 

Jerry Holleman, state president, 
AFL-CIO, accepted appointment 
as chairman for labor and pledged 
his best efforts to carry Texas 
for the Democrats. “Union peo- 
ple already are at work organiz- 
ing,” he said. Texas labor’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education at 
the recent state convention urged 
endorsement of the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. 

Other assistant directors of the 
campaign are Raymond Buck, 
Fort Worth, business and profes- 
sional; French Robertson, Abilene, 
oil; John C. White, state agricul- 
ture commissioner, agriculture, 
with the assistance of 17 other 
farm leaders; Mrs. Charles W. 
Bailey and Mrs. R. Max Brooks, 
Austin, women’s activities; Ed 
Clark, Austin lobbyist and attor- 
ney, finances; Sen. Charles Her- 


ring, Austin, special projects; 
Vann Kennedy, Corpus Christi, 
communications; Tom Reavley, 





attorney and REA advocate, Aus- 
tin, speakers’ bureau; Jack Nel- 
son, El Paso, young voters. 


In Dallas, Gen. Carl Phinney 
and Judge Sarah Hughes were 
named campaign’ co-chairmen, 
with Barefoot Sanders the direc- 
tor. By this strategem the state 
campaign leaders hoped to give 
conservatives, liberals, and mod- 
erates, respectively, satisfying 
representation. The same gambit 
was evident in San Antonio as 
three co-chairmen were an- 
nounced: county chairman James 
Knight, for the moderates; Blair 
Reeves, liberals; Bert Thompson, 
conservatives. The three ran for 
county chairman in the primary 
earlier this year. Gilbert Adams, 
a Johnson leader, is’ Jefferson 
County chairman. 


A Dallas inquiry about getting 
10,000 car-bumper stickers printed 
for about $500 for Kennedy-John- 
son ran into a holding from Wi- 
son that this was a matter for 
local finances. Days passed before 
the money was raised and the 
stickers ordered. 


At an East Texas meeting for 
the ticket in Mount Pleasant, 
Cong. Wright Patman, Texarkana, 
said the Democrats have prevent- 
ed recession, religion should not 
be an issue, and the oil depletion 
allowance will not likely be re- 
pealed. “The Democratic party be- 
lieves in helping all the people, 
not just a few,” Patman said. 
Wilson told the group it is im- 
portant Texas keep a strong voice 
in Washington through its Demo- 
cratic delegation there. 


‘Oath’ Gets Backlash 

Mrs. Johnson said in Washing- 
ton she is sure that Texans will 
be too broad-minded to let reli- 
gion be an issue. But Dick West, 
editor, editorial page, the Dallas 
News, said on a Sunday broadcast, 
“If Protestants—fearful of Catholi- 
cism in high places—stick togeth- 
er,” Nixon will have a_ better 
chance than Eisenhower at the 
start of his 1952 campaign. 


There is good evidence that cir- 
culation of the phony Knights 
of Columbus “oath” (which pur- 
portedly pledges Catholics to dis- 
embowel, hang, burn, boil, and 
bury alive heretics, Protestants, 
and Masons) has caused a back- 
lash in Texas. 


Baptist Standard warned that 
it believes the oath is fictitious 
and pointed out that an Oklahoma 
court declared it to be slander. 
An Austin K.C. official said there 
is a 25-year-old offer of $25,000 
to any person who can prove the 
oath’s validity. 


Dr. Harold Lindsey, minister of 
Waco’s First, Baptist Church, 
quoted the so-called oath in a 
sermon against Kennedy for pres- 
ident. George Nokes of Waco, 
attorney, challenged Lindsey to 
prove his charges. One of Lind- 
sey’s church members this week 
quoted him as telling his mem- 
bers last Sunday that if he had 
unintentionally used a false docu- 
ment, he regretted it. 

The religious issue continued 
to simmer, but the currency of 
the discredited oath seemed to be 
losing ground as a tactic against 
Kennedy. 

Three Baptists in Denton— 
Wayne Murdock, vice president 
of the Young Democrats there; 
Richard Alexander, state secretary 
of the Texas Farmers’ Union; and 
Dorothy Holman of Dallas, district 
committeewoman of the Young 
Democrats—said they are forming 
“Baptists for Kennedy” and are 
proud to join Gov. Daniel in the 
crusade. They said that with Ken- 
nedy “bending over backwards” 
on the issue, “we Baptists will 
have a resurgence of membership 
all over the U.S.” 


i a 


Texas’ Old: a Catalogue of Grievances 


(Continued from Page 2) 

In all phases of nursing, care 
of the aged “is becoming a larger 
and more perplexing problem.” 

A survey conducted in 1958 on 
state rehabilitation in general, 
not confined to the aged, found 
the over-all program “grossly in- 
adequate.” 

The most outstanding needs in- 
clude continual education and 
training of nursing home opera- 
tors, rehabilitation training for 
nurses, education of families and 
communities in their responsibil- 
ities in caring for the aged, closer 
affiliation of nursing home ad- 
ministrators with community and 
private hospitals. 

Most doctors “appear to be 
poorly trained” in rehabilitation 
methods. “The incidence of un- 
recessary crippling is unusually 
high in small and medium-size 
communities.” Most doctors ap- 
proach the problem of strokes 
“with pessimistic dismay. Early 
treatment could return these pa- 
tients to active productive living 
in many instances.” 


Income, Employment 

There are now 221,000 recipients 
of state old-age assistance. 

In answer to the question, what 
is a reasonable estimate of yearly 
income required for a minimum 
standard of living for an aged 
couple, including adequate food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, 
and recreation—15 counties said 
below $1,500, 79 said between $1,- 
500 and $2,000, 64 between $2,500 
and $3,000. 

Minimum income for a single 
old person was proposed below 
$1,000 by 28 counties, between 
$1,000-$1,500 by 103, and between 
$1,500 and $2,000 by 44. 

In response to the question, 
what is a reasonable estimate of 
the percent of retired couples sub- 
sisting on less than the minimum 
stated in the respective counties, 
50 counties answered less than 10 
percent, 43 said between 10 and 
30 percent, 61 between 30 and 
70 percent, and 29 over 70 percent. 
Dallas and Harris counties were 
in the 30-70 percent group. 

The same qeustion on old peo- 
ple living alone drew this re- 
sponse: 52 counties said less than 
10 percent are living on less than 
the minimum, 43 answered be- 
tween 10 and 30 percent, 63 be- 
tween 30 and 70 percent, 34 over 
70 percent. Dallas and Harris were 
again in the 30-70 bracket. 

Therefore, in 90 counties out of 
183 reporting at least 30 percent 
of retired old couples are living 
on less than the estimated mini- 
mum, In 97 counties out of 192 re- 
porting, at least 30 percent of old 
people living alone do not have a 
basic subsistence income. 

Forty counties said most of their 
old people are able to maintain 
decent standards and meet emer- 
gencies, 89 said their aged “can- 
not meet emergencies,” 56 said 
“the smallest unforeseen expense 
works a great hardship on them.” 

A majority of the county com- 
mittees believe “further assistance 
to the aged in the state should be 
furnished by the state in lieu of 
the federal government.’ Only 
one county reported that no ad- 
ditional assistance was needed to 
help its aged maintain a decent 
standard and meet emergencies. 

Age is a definite barrier in se- 
curing employment, the report 
substantiates. “Employers of large 
national concerns with policy- 
making headquarters located out- 
side the state are . . . most restric- 
tive on age requirements.” 

136 counties said community 
programs to encourage employers 
to hire older workers are neces- 
sary; 47 said they are not. 


Welfare 

This subcommittee recommends 
that a continuing study be made 
of overlapping welfare programs 


at state, county, and municipal 
levels. 

Need for development of social 
services “has arisen in fast-grow- 
ing small cities which frequently 
lack the first framework of agen- 
cies on which good community- 
wide social work programs can 
be built.” 

General strengthening of all 
present social services is recom- 
mended in lieu of setting up new 
services. Improved training and 
better salaries for staff members 
of the State Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare who work directly with old- 
age assistance recipients are espe- 
cially suggested. 

Every effort should be made to 
keep old people in their own 
homes, self-sufficient “to keep 
down the cost of institutionaliza- 
tion.” 

In a survey made among old 
people by the Dept. of Public 
Welfare in 1953, 80 percent felt 
the most undesirable part of old 
age is poor health; other problems 
are inactivity, financial problems, 
and loneliness. 

Planning for social services for 
the aged should begin at the com- 
munity, “so family and commu- 
nity share the responsibility.” 

This subcommittee believes so- 
cial services can play a part in 
helping family life, but “the hard 
realities of income, housing, and 
health probably have more ef- 
fect.” 

Churches could play a major 
role in helping the aged. “If the 
church members themselves will 
choose to spend their dollars on 
such programs and “worship in 
suitably simpler quarters,” the 
need for government assistance 
would be lessened. 


Health 


There is “a great need for more 
full-time, accredited local health 
units to serve  sparsely-settled 
areas.” About 25 percent of the 
Texas population are without the 
services of a public health unit. 

There is a “definite need” for 
rehabilitation programs for the 
aged. 

The maximum income of $1200 
yearly which an old person may 
earn without having ,his_ social 


security benefits reduced is 
deemed “unrealistic.” 
There is a “great need” in 


Texas for additional chronic dis- 
ease units in general hospitals 
and nursing homes, as well as “to 
improve existing nursing homes 
and raise their personnel require- 
ments.” 

32 counties reported that over 
50 percent of their residents over 
65 have hospital insurance. 41 
counties said between 26 and 50 
percent. Four counties reported 
less than 6 percent. 

Only between six and ten per- 
cent were reported to have some 
form of house-call and office-call 
insurance coverage, which per- 
haps “may be attributed to the 
fact that very few insurance com- 
panies write this type of insur- 
ance.” 

The vast majority of rural coun- 
ties did not know what resources 
they have for health education 
programs. 

Because “nowhere in the county 
or state-wide surveys have we 
found an accurate accounting of 
our aged” on questions like fi- 
nancial independence, indigence, 
etc. and because these figures 





will vary from county to county, 
“it is our opinion that the solu- 
tion” to hospital care and care for 
indigents “cannot be national or 
state.” 

Many counties “are not fulfill- 
ing their legal and moral obliga- 
tions to take care of their medi- 
cally indigent.” 

More local Committees on Ag- 
ing are needed to serve as coun- 
seling centers for families of sen- 
ile persons. 


Education, Recreation 

On “un-met educational needs,” 
most counties suggested educa- 
tional opportunities “to provide a 
meaningful use of leisure time.” 
Instruction in arts, crafts, and 
hobbies was emphasized, along 
with “citizenship” courses to teach 
about government and public af- 
fairs. 

Several counties, mostly rural 
and with large groups of first- or 
second-generation immigrants, 
suggested courses of adult educa- 
tion in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing English. Vocational training 
was also recommended. 

“Only a minute fraction of our 
aged ... are being reached by 
educational efforts designed spe- 
cifically .. . for their needs.” Any 
efforts along these lines by edu- 
cational institutions are “virtu- 
ally non-existent.” 

Only 20 counties reported any 
adult education courses at all 
conducted in the public schools. 

A program may be needed “to 
show both the aged themselves 

. and the community .. . the 
many rewards of an adequate li- 
brary program for the aged.” 

Of 181 counties reporting, only 
37 reported any organized recre- 
ation program for old _ people. 
Two-thirds said some form of rec- 
reational agency is needed. 

The experience of a few serv- 
ice “day centers” having trained 
supervision “indicates such cen- 
ters are very successful and ex- 
tremely popular with the aged. 
The need for additional such cen- 
ters is almost limitless, particu- 
larly in the cities.” Educational 
and recreational activities “could 
both be fostered.” 


Housing 

Among 15 counties polling old 
people on housing preferences, an 
average of 77 percent of the old 
people desire independent living 
over living with relatives, renting 
from non-relatives, or congregate 
arrangements. 


There is a trend among old peo- | 


ple to move as close as possible 
to community centers, “even at 
sacrifice of good living condi- 
tions.” 

Findings reveal “a_ general 
apathy on the part of home con- 
struction industry” to build suit- 
able housing for the elderly at 
“a reasonable price.’ On homes 
for rent, 64 of 187 counties feel 
that a market exists among old 
people, but only 16 counties re- 
ported funds available for build- 
ing such county homes. 

Only 22 counties of 187 report- 
ing have public housing projects 
financed from public funds for 
low-income families with units for 
the elderly; 19 said such projects 
are planned. 

Polled regarding degree of need 
for public housing units for old 
people, 105 counties said such 
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units are needed, 76 reporting no. | 
In urban areas opinions were} 
equally divided between “critical” 
and “non-critical” need. 

“Proponents of public housing | 
aver that these programs are | 
viewed with disfavor by the| 
home construction industry. They | 
point to a referendum amendment 
placed by the Texas Housing Au- 
thorities Law in 1951 as creating 
a situation where municipalities 
must face referendums with no 
funds” to campaign for passage 

On the question, where should 
responsibilities lie for providing 
adequate housing for older people 
with extremely limited income or 
who are recipients of old-age as-| 
sistance and who do not require 
nursing—59 percent of the coun- 
ties saw joint responsibility on 
the part of federal-state-county 
municipal governments. The re- 
maining 41 percent were divided 
between charity and municipal} 
government jointly, and federal | 
and municipal government jointly. | 

San Antonio’s new 185-unit pub 
lic housing project for old people 
was cited as “a pilot example of 
federally-aided public housing” 
for the aged. It has a waiting list 
of 500. 

There are 33 homes for the 
aged (nursing and convalescent 
care) in the “voluntary” category 
They have a total of 2,000 beds 
There are five homes for Negroes, 
with a total of 122 beds. 17 are 
run by church groups, 16 by city 
and county governments and mis 
cellaneous. 

More than half the residents of 
such homes receive old-age as- 
sistance. Since this often const 
tutes their full resources, thess« 
homes must raise most of their 
money from their communities or 
sponsoring organizations. 

The Housing Act of 1956 pro 
vides for generous loans to non 
profit organizations to build homes 
for the aged. 13 church-sponsored 
homes are now being built, to pr 
vide another 1,237 beds, with roon 
for expansion. 

“Very little has been done 
the way of providing housing 
planned and designed specificall 
for elderly persons.” 

There are 324 licensed privately 
owned nursing homes in Texa 
with a total of 9,100 beds, and 2 
“custodial” homes with 6,000 beds 
The state licensing requirement 
for “custodial” homes are not 
high as for nursing homes. Cor 
tinual nursing and medical 
are not provided in the “cust 
dial” homes. 

Half of the existing buildings 
inspected cannot qualify for state 
license under minimum sanita 
tion and safety standards due to 
the prohibitive cost of renova 
tion. 

The state legislature has 
provided sufficient funds fo: 
State Health Department to en 
ploy an adequate staff to enfo! 
the regulatory requirements 
licensing the _ privately - ow: 
minimum sanitation, safety, con 
fort, nutritional diet, and qua 
fied personnel. Income from 
cense fees is the only incon 
available to cover inspection co 

Money from these fees is suf 
ficent only to employ a director, 
two field inspectors, and clerical 





staff te inspect and license these 
600 homes. Hence, the agency must 
rely on “already burdened local 


| health units.” The homes can be 


kept only under “routine super- 
vision.” 

The licensing law permits es- 
tablishments keeping fewer than 
four persons to operate without 
and does not regulate 
boarding houses catering to old 
people. “Senior citizens of limited 
income who must seek the care 
f an unlicensed home or the 
ielter of a boarding home in 
many instances are subjected to 
hazardous, and un- 
nfortable housing conditions.” 
information is 


license 


unsanitary 


More specific 


| needed on the living conditions of 


the near indigent who through 
necessity are living in cheap ho- 
tels, flophouses, sub - standard 
boarding houses, and nursing and 
care homes not covered by li- 
censing law.” 

Over half of the aged in both 


nursing and “custodial” homes 
receive old-age assistance. “This 
presents a tremendous problem, 
for in many instances the maxi- 


num grant of $67 per month 
stitutes an individual's full 
esources.” The average monthly 
arge per patient in privately- 
ned licensed homes is $159. 
Hence, “the old-age assistance 
ipient whose assistance check 
not supplemented from other 
irces is confronted with an al- 
insurmountable problem 
when he is forced to seek shel- 
ed care . About 45 percent 
f the licensed nursing home op- 
erators are finding it difficult to 
neet licensing standards, although 
these standards are minimal in 
“Enactment of a vendor 
medical plan in Texas, making 
i-age assistance recipients who 
ide in licensed nursing homes 
eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram “would be a step forward.” 
This program has been authorized 
by constitutional amendment, 
it the legislature has not passed 
abling legislation. 
The subcommittee has deter- 
ned that the facilities available 
rehabilitation are limited to 
very few homes. 


nature 
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PERSONALS 


This week we inaugurate a 
Personals column in the Observer. 
The inaugural ads were written 

d bought during a conference 
the Gas Light Cafe in Dallas. 
1e rate is 7c a word and $1 
nimum per entry; for four en- 
é ic a word.) 
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K.B.S. in O.C.T. Can not write. 
All well. Sending boys soon. 
M.R.W 
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subscriptions. L.B.J. 





Louise, Left shoes and socks last 
Sat. night. Wire them collect to 
Waco address. Henry. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—JEFFERSON 





The Campaign 





Al P ribbon of Enithustnan 


THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEM for 
the Democratic campaign is enthusi- 
asm. An Observer man who has just 
returned from the National Students’ 
Congress in Minnesota observed there 
a real lack of emotional feeling for 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket among 
many of the liberal Democrats upon 
whom the Democrats traditionally 
depend for emotional thrust. 

The situation is not difficult to 
understand. Intellectually, liberal 
Americans are convinced that Ken- 
nedy must be elected. It is perfectly 
apparent that Nixon’s election would 
slow the processes of social progress, 
would extend the last eight years of 
inert Republican government, and 
would deny the country vital leader- 
ship toward social justice at home 
and abroad. Big business would have 
a smarter friend in Nixon than it has 
had in Eisenhower. And a more ruth- 
less one. In the mish-mash about the 
new Nixon liberal Americans have 
forgotten neither his “pink slip” cam- 
paign against Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las nor, more recently and therefore 
more relevantly, his firm commit- 
ment to a national sales tax and re- 
ductions—even more reductions—in 
business taxes. 

If Kennedy is not a warm sort of 
person, and if there have been a few 
questions about his liberalism, never- 
theless the main stream of his public 
life flows true to the tradition of lib- 
eralism. There is the reassuring fact 
that he has surrounded himself with 
advisers of intelligence and unshak- 
able liberal commitment, men such as 
Galbraith and Schlesinger, Stevenson 
and Bowles. His government, from all 
the portents, would be a liberal gov- 
ernment, and better yet, an intelligent 
government, which will be a great 
relief after eight years of Eisenhower. 

The problem of the Democrats is 
simply this: though all this is true, it 
is difficult for liberals to feel red-hot 
for Kennedy. If the fact is not faced 
now, it will be faced the morning 
after the November election. 

What can be done? We have en- 
countered a few devoted Democrats 
who tell each other, “You've got to be 
enthusiastic. Kennedy must win.” But 


Soph istries 


WE FIND Dick West’s sophistry 
upsetting on more and more occa- 
sions. As just one terrible example: 
the Dallas News editorial page editor 
comments, “If Protestants fearful of 
Catholicism in high places—stick to- 
gether, the vote potential for Nixon 
will be far greater in Texas than Ei- 
senhower had at the beginning of his 
1952 campaign.” Then he adds—as 
though sensing the outrage he has 
justified—“These remarks should not 
be construed as a desire to make reli- 
gion an issue. It already is an issue.” 

What Mr. West means—what the 
Dallas News, on this issue, means— 
is, we do not want to say Catholicism 
is an issue, but we can turn a lot of 
votes with it, we are going to use it, 
and then we are going to say, it al- 
ready is an issue, that is, we are not 
making it an issue. 

We like good, straight-minded con- 
servatism a whole lot better than the 
way Mr. West’s mind works. 





you can no more tell a person he must 
feel something than a suitor can tell 
a girl she must love him. 

In the aftermath of Kennedy’s se- 
lection of Johnson it seems depress- 
ingly true that this was a mistake. 
Johnson’s “intelligence quotient” is 
very low (if Gallup is to be trusted, 
which, judging from Joseph Alsop's 
amazing revelations about Gallup’s 
methods, he is not), and there is now 
widespread doubt that Johnson’s pres- 
ence on the ticket helps much in 
Texas, where Kennedy has a terrific 
fight to win. 

The first thing the Democrats must 
do is admit the problem of feeling; 
the problem of enthusiasm. Once it 
is granted that this problem exists, 
perhaps more people will proceed in 
a plain, rational manner to do what 
needs to be done—work for Kennedy’s 
election. 

Senator Kennedy himself is a dis- 
passionate man, proceeding in his 
duties with a system and energy ad- 
mirable and efficient. He can be 
counted upon to serve his nation well. 
Nixon cannot. 

We reject any suggestion that any- 
one “Enthuse.” Enthusiasm is a gift 
of the deepest self, and is not given 
as an act of will. But we also reject 
the suppressed corollary that those 
who do not feel emotional enthusiasm 
for Kennedy are thereby justified in 
not working as hard for his election 
as they would have for, say, Steven- 
son. We trust that the mind is as im- 
portant to us as our feelings; it is for 
us; and we are for Kennedy. We have 
had enough of Republicanism. We 
want Adlai Stevenson for Secretary 
of State, before we lose Mexico to 
Cuba and Cuba to Russia, before more 
millions starve, before somebody 
pushes a switch in a twitch of fear. 
And if we get Chester Bowles, that’s 
all right, too. The times are beyond 
a mere question of feeling. The na- 
tion is needed in the world. Kennedy 
will put it there again. 


Safety Cul, 


Another daily newspaper has urged 
the enactment of a strong industrial 
safety code. The Abilene Reporter- 
News editorializes: 

“4 

Texas is among the top states in 
industrialization, but near bottom 
rank in industrial safety experience 
and regulation. The industrial acci- 
dent fatality rate in Texas is well 
above the national average, and climb- 
ing. That a large proportion of these 
accident fatalities, injuries, and eco- 
nomic loss could be prevented is de- 
monstrable in the experience of states 
with effective safety programs. 

This situation is a needless danger 
to Texas’ three million industrial 
workers and to the general public in 
industrial areas. 

Texas is now the only big industrial 
state in the nation that does not have 
a state industrial safety program. If 
we want to enjoy the full benefit that 
maximum industrial development can 
bring, we should accept the responsi- 
bilities posed by an industrialized so- 
ciety. Surely the adoption of a model 
industrial safety code is one such re- 
sponsibility. 
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A Young Lady Asked . . . 





Thoughts A 


A young lady asked the other night, 
“Why are you for labor?” Imagine 
the question being asked by one lib- 
eral of another 25 years ago! Because 
labor is workers, and workers are 
people, and there are more of them 
than businessmen, I told her. She 
hadn’t expected such a simple an- 
swer. 

Is it not curious how long it has 
been—five, perhaps ten years—since 
many of us have though of labor as 
persons. With the development of the 
unions into an almost monolithic 
force in politics and the widely pub- 
licized hooliganism in some unions, 
“labor” has become a synonym vari- 
ously for boss, goon, or radical. 

For those whose equation of fam- 
ily or wealth with personal value de- 
fies the plain evidences of our com- 
mon mortality, unions have always 
been a symbol of lower-class pre- 
sumption. But now many liberal in- 
tellectuals, suspicious of anything 
denser than one conscience, shy away 
from unionism. The movement of 
burning idealism in the ’30’s has been 
“re-imagined” as just another pres- 
sure group. 

Returning to Dallas, one is moved 
to remark on the difference between 
the image and the truth. During the 
recent Texas AFL-CIO labor conven- 
tion here, the top labor officials, Jer- 
ry Holleman and Fred Schmidt, were 
defeated in their attempt to double 
the per-capita contribution from the 
members. The leaders wanted to go 
faster; the troops said no. 

Surveying the convention hall, a 
shambles of untidy points of order, 
outbursts of oratory before first one 
open microphone, then another, and 
the general confusion on the floor, 
Inda Holleman, the president’s wife, 
laughed and said, ‘Those labor bosses 
sure have got this convention under 
their thumbs, haven’t they?” 

Some of the bosses also favored en- 
dorsing retirement homes for union 
members, but swayed by an objection 
that only a favored few would bene- 
fit and by haggarded memories of 


ICT, the delegates angrily refused. 


Leaders Holleman and Schmidt do 
lead. Their influences on policy were 


bout Labor 


very strong; there is a tendency to 
take the advice of the men you have 
hired to specialize in political affairs. 
But the committees held free debates, 
and the convention itself was open 
beginning to end for any hell-raising 
delegate. The state conventions of the 
Democratic Party are more subject 
to criticism for lack of democracy 
than labor’s convention was. 


Many of the locals must be boss- 
run, either because the leaders want 
to run things, or the-members don’t 
care, or for both reasons. Nor could 
one deny that U.S. labor is self-inter- 
ested. There are so many selves con- 
cerned, however, labor’s programs 
and policies benefit most of the peo- 
ple through the redistribution of 
wealth. 


Even when the North Carolina 
AFL-CIO endorsed the sit-ins and the 
labor convention in Texas followed 
suit, there was still a way out for 
cynics. Labor was “consolidating its 
power” by shoring up its political co- 
alition with Negroes. Not only is this 
admitted to be -a consideration by 
labor leaders, it also causes some la- 
bor people to go along with liberalism 
on race who would not otherwise. But 
it is also true—the varieties of hu- 
man personality occur in “‘labor’’ too 
—that many of the leaders, many of 
the troops, are deeply moved by the 
Negroes’ Southern Odyssey and were 
trying to commit a pure act—to do a 
plain, good thing. Self-interest strains 
the purest acts, if only with the satis- 
faction of doing them, but Texas la- 
bor’s endorsements of the sit-ins was 
better than it was self-interested. 

Our readers well know we believe 
Texas labor did U.S. liberalism a dis- 
service when it fell back from the 
fight against Lyndon Johnson’s con- 
servative influence in the Democratic 
Party. Texas labor was not agreed 
on this: working people fell out all 
over the place, as nonlabor liberals 
did, too. In the end, labor closes 
ranks and acts as a unit—an unat- 
tractive tactic without which the un- 
ions would not be a strong political 
force, but because of which there has 
been a certain alienation between in- 

(Continued on adjacent page) 


OPEN QUESTIONS TO A GOVERNOR 


AUSTIN 

The first time I saw Price Daniel 
was at his official campaign opening 
in Wooldridge Park two years ago. 
He took occasion to say then, “Our 
Texas principles of government are 
constantly under attack .. . In our 
land there is the tyranny of overcen- 
tralization which threatens freedom 
and liberty through destruction of 
our constitutional system of state- 
federal relations and local self-gov- 
ernment.” He was roundly applauded. 

I have never met Daniel, but I have 
heard good things about him as a 
man. I have heard people who dis- 
agree considerably with his politics 
say he is honest, conscientious, and 
sincere, and, withal, a Christian hu- 
man being. 

I shall address this column to Gov. 
Daniel, because I suspect that for 
these reasons his affirmation of 
states’ rights is something deeply 
personal with him, something he be- 
lieves in, because he feels it is a fer- 
tile and useful doctrine. This would 
separate him, and people like him, 
from the aggrieved mass of profes- 
sional exhorters and their small-time 
camp followers who mainly espouse 
it, in the fashion of the time-honored 
shibboleth, because they know it 
keeps things pretty much as they are, 
and for a long time. 


W: ARE HEARING more 
and more these days, Gov. Daniel, 
about the slow death of Texas ‘‘indi- 
vidualism,” about the gradual demise 
of Texas honor and pride and free- 
dom. They are being stifled and be- 
trayed, as you suggested at Wool- 
dridge Park, by that ubiquitous arch- 
demon in bureaucratic grey, the fed- 
eral government. 

However, many of us view such 
prophecies with some misgivings, not 
merely because the feds now have the 
H-Bomb and Echo I, but for other 
more terrestrial reasons as well. 

States’ rights is a mighty attractive 
doctrine if by it we mean that the 
pressing problems of a society under- 
going sweeping and fundamental 
changes will be met, and met without 
hesitation, by a state legislature, a 
state administration, a state gover- 
nor, and his people. But if perchance 
these social problems are not met, but 
are left to remain like festering sores 
in the fond hope some quick-remedy 
apothecary whose prices are cheap 
will. suddenly arrive with a cure, 
what are we to say about the dignity 
and grace of states’ rights? It be- 
comes, in an instant, a righteous las- 
situde writ large, a sham; in short, 
a phony. 

There comes now a study of old 
people in Texas, given us by several 
dozens of the most solid and respecta- 
ble people in the state. 

This study discloses a social failure 
so outrageous, so sad, that we should 
all bury our heads in our unleased 
permeable sands from the shame of it. 
What it reveals is a significant por- 
tion of our own people deprived of 
the blessings of dignity, pride, and 
individualism. 





Thoughts on Labor .. . 


(Continued from adjacent page) 
dividualists and the labor movement. 

It is, nevertheless, good also to re- 
member that union workers are also 
people: 

A man with the garment workers 
who averts his eyes and grasps for 
words in a silence and greatly admires 
Muary Maverick Jr. 

A dedicated, cynical-of-business or- 
ganizer in San Antonio who quit a 
higher job to go back to fighting he 
could feel. 

An idealistic Dallas lawyer who 
lies ill after a life of work for liberal- 
ism through the labor movement. 

Many a worker not sure of himself 
but sure of his work and his friends. 

Labor is human, deer, and there- 
fore venal and various; and there are 
many who, as Fred Schmidt said and 
embodies, have dedicated their lives 
to a movement which served people. 

R.D. 


Waar ARE WE to say 
about states’ rights, Governor, when 
our own Texas investigators tell us 
at least 30 percent, and in some in- 
stances as many as 70 percent, of 
retired old couples in half our coun- 
ties don’t have the basic minimum 
income ‘“‘to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living”? 

What are we to say when they tell 
us that in most counties of this state 
any kind of financial emergency, and 
often even the “smallest unforeseen 
expense” works “great hardship on 
them”? 

What are we to say when they tell 
us Texas is one of four states in the 
nation which has not adopted a mod- 
erate ‘vendor medical plan” to assist 
the neediest old people unable to af- 
ford doctors’ bills? 

What are we to say, Governor, 
when they tell us the legislature of 
this state appropriates just enough 
money to the health agency charged 
with inspecting 600 nursing homes in 
Texas to permit it to hire the follow- 
ing staff: one director, two field in- 
spectors, and a typist or two!—the 
agency responsible for seeing that old 
people in Texas, many of whom give 
their entire meager $40 or $50 month- 
ly pittance to living out their days in 


substandard dwellings, get the ‘basic 
minimum standards” in sanitation, in 
safety, in food. 

What do we say about states’ rights 
when they tell us large numbers of 
our old people end up in unlicensed 
flophouses on skidrow?—the flop- 
houses described by a veteran nurs- 
ing home official as “the worst places 
I’ve ever seen human beings in, and 
I've gone into many of them and 
taken out old men who were sick, 
filthy, and nearly starved. The living 
conditions of our indigent old people 
are worse in Texas than in any other 
state in the union.” 

What are we to say when they tell 
us that many counties in this state 
“are not fulfilling their legal and 
moral obligations to take care of their 
medically indigent’’? 

What are we to say when the offi- 
cial in charge of licensing homes tells 
us, “Home after home is deplorable 
. .. But if you close the submarginal 
homes, many patients would be out 
digging garbage out of garbage cans. 
Until the great state of Texas does 
something about giving more money, 
I don’t know what can be done.” 

What are we to say about the fed- 
eral government intruding in our ra- 
cial problem? “The Negro is our prob- 
lem. We understand him and treat 


him well.’ And there are five Negro 
voluntary nursing and convalescent 
homes for the elderly with a total of 
133 beds? 

What are we to say when they tell 
us countless old men and women re- 
main isolated in their loneliness be- 
cause practically no one is making 
the effort in Texas’ communities to 
provide them with some form of rec- 
reation? 

Where are the churches, the chari- 


ties, the private agencies, the individ- 
uals, who we are told can handle our 
social problems? By and large, and 


with a few notable exceptions, they 
are missing. 


I N OUR TWO largest cities, 
to have multi-million 


we are going 
dollar baseball fields, with sliding 
domes to use when it rains. 


In Dallas this week, an audience at 
a forum “generally applauded” those 
speakers who described the social se- 
curity act as a “black day” in Ameri- 
can history 


We are building more backyard 
swimming pools than ever in Texas 
this summer, it is said. 

Only you, Gov. Daniel, can provide 
out of this the leadership to help us 
retrieve our Texas dignity, pride, and 


WILLIE MORRIS 


honor 








The Frustrations of Bolting 


Maneuverings in Mississippi 


From Our Mississippi Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Mississippi’s tall and gaunt segre- 
gationist governor, Ross Barnett— 
who is pushing an unpledged electoral 
slate bolt from the Democrats this 


* season—sat down to a quiet family 


dinner celebrating his 32nd wedding 
anniversary one evening this week. 
Neon lights on Capitol Street out- 
side the ancient white mansion were 
popping on. Somebody remarked it 
was the first time Barnett had been 
prompt for dinner since his January 





inauguration. One block away in a 
bank building’s plush law office suite, 
a statement was being issued to the 
press that Barnett’s arch foe, ex-Gov. 
J. P. Coleman, will support the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket. 


Coleman’s announcement surprised 
few. The 45-year-old loyalist was one 
of two leaders who kept Southern 
states from walking out of the 1956 
Democrat convention. He delivered 
the state to Adlai Stevenson, and an 
unpledged slate boosted by bolting 
Congressman John Bell Williams took 
a menial third, behind even the Re- 
publicans. 


Besides, Coleman regards vice- 
presidential nominee Johnson as a 
personal friend. The Texan report- 
edly made a financial contribution to 
Coleman’s 1955 gubernatoral cam- 
paign. And Coleman has for months 
privately admitted his admiration for 
presidential nominee Kennedy. He 
conferred with Kennedy on several 
trips to Washington. There are un- 
confirmed rumors that Coleman is in 
line for a position with a Democratic 
administration. 


If Coleman’s announcement did not 
surprise Barnett, it meant at least 
another Mississippi Democrat kingpin 
had lined up against him. Last week, 
Sen. James O. Eastland—whose pro- 
nunciamentos on race are still gospel 
in most Mississippi circles—and aloof- 
but-influential Sen. John C. Stennis 
said they would support the party 
ticket. At this sensational blow to his 
hopes of teasing segregationist con- 


cessions from either major party in 
a tight election through a Southern 
bloc of from 20 to 52 withheld elec- 
toral votes, Barnett first snapped ‘“‘no 
comment.” Then he eased up on ‘‘just 
six words, no more: I understand 
their (the senators’) position in Wash- 
ington.” 

Other Barnett men, who controlled 
the reconvened state Democratic con- 
vention last week and voted to put 
both his unpledged slate and a loyal- 
ist slate on the November ballot, hint- 
ed at the same thing: that Eastland 
and Stennis were merely girdling 
their committee positions and would 
not campaign actively for the ticket 
in Mississippi. 

But the state’s other congressmen 
are expected at least to follow the 
loyalty lead, except John Bell Wil- 
liams, who serves only on the District 
of Columbia and another committee. 
(In urging the unpledged bolt, Wil- 
liams recently declared, “Terms of 
political office are but temporary, 
but my soul is eternal.’’) President 
Paul Pittman of the Young Demo- 
crats and even salty, Paul Butler- 
badgering state Democratic chairman 
Bidwell Adam are backing the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket. 


Tuat LEAVES Barnett 
with a handful of Mississippi party 
“names” like aging House Speaker 
Walter Sillers, 72, and National Com- 
mitteeman Tom Brady, a moustach- 
ioed, Yale-educated judge who wrote 
a racial manifesto called “Black Mon- 
day” (about the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision) and who put Barnett up to 
getting nominated as a favorite son 
in Los Angeles, against Eastland’s 
and Stennis’ judgment. 

However, Barnett had an over- 
whelming 1959 victory against the 
Coleman element. And his unbending 
segregationist drawing power may 
yet work its voodoo on Mississippi's 
still predominantly rural folks. 

Ironically, the northeast, marginal- 
farm hills, where Coleman and Sten- 
nis and the loyalists are traditionally 
strong, is also Mississippi’s ‘Bible 
Belt” of Protestantism. Kennedy's 
Catholicism may run into trouble 
there, though no utterance against it 
has yet received any publicity in the 
state. The Gulf Coast, where Latin 
blood and Catholicism have a beach- 
head, and industrial south Mississippi 
are expected to go for Kennedy and 
Johnson. 

Mississippi Republicans, revitalized 
by state chairman Wirt Yerger Jr. 
and other vibrant young executives, 
clustered mostly in Jackson firms, 


are sniffing vigorously after a No- 
vember win. They hope to cash in on 
much of the revulsion against the 
Democrat civil rights plank. And they 
were exultant when they were seated 
for the first time in 1960 at a na- 
tional GOP convention, instead of the 
state’s ‘Black and Tan” GOP faction, 


headed by retiring Negro lawyer 
Perry Howard of Washington. Then 
they beamed with pride on learning 
that nominee Richard Nixon, GOP 
Chairman Thurston Morton, and the 


Mississippi GOP’s conservative dar- 
ling, Sen. Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona, will campaign in the state. 

Yet the fledgling Republican group 
put up its first candidate in 1959 in 
a state senatorial race, and when the 
shaky incumbent called for and got 
Democrat big-wig artillery, the Re- 
publican was crushed. This Novem- 
ber, those prominent state Democrat 
‘names” will still be unavailable to 
the GOP. Even during the South’s 
1952 enchantment with General Ei- 
senhower, the best that Democrat 
“Citizens for Eisenhower” could do 
was 39 percent of the Mississippi vote. 


Tus NOVEMBER appar- 
ently will decide whether the loyal- 
ist Democrats or the bolting Demo- 
crats get at least a plurality of the 
popular vote, and with it, the state’s 
eight electoral votes. 

It will also decide whether the bulk 
of the state’s Democratic leaders can 
corral her inflammatory populace de- 


spite the presence of two combusti- 
bles—race and religion. Never before 
have both irritants been present. 

Mississippi bolted Democrat ranks 
only once in this century. In 1948, 
the race issue was present, but reli- 
gion was not, and the late Gov. Field- 
ing Wright, Eastland, and other lead- 
ers led the state into the “Dixiecrat” 
orbit, along with deep-south Alabama, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina. 

In the year of the other classic 
Southern bolt, 1928, religion was pres- 
ent, but race was not. In fact, racist 
Gov. Theodore Bilbo, a Baptist, and 


Sen. Pat Harrison stumped Mississip- 
pi for Catholic Al Smith. Neither 
Mississippi nor other deep Southern 
states bolted—only the border states 
of Florida, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas, and Tennessee. 

The question this year is whether 
the two combustibles will ignite de- 
cisive opposition to Mississippi's brass, 
whom she usually follows without 
question. 
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Out of the Deepening Anguish 





P. D. East: Life and Times of a Southern Editor 


THE MAGNOLIA JUNGLE, by 
P. D. East, Simon and Schuster, 
1960, 243 pages, $3.95. 

AUSTIN 

Out of the deepening anguish 
of Mississippi, home of the world's 
greatest living novelist, the best 
college football team in the land, 
two consecutive Miss Americas, 


and the timid expatriate who 
writes this response, comes a 
remarkable document of the 


times. The autobiography of P. D. 
East tells a brutally honest story. 
Though by reputation he is an 
eccentric boondocks humorist who 
has chosen to apply “the feather 
rather than the elephant-gun” to 
events in the Magnolia Jungle, 
what emerges here from a tangle 
of sometimes poor prose and often 
unfocused narrative is a human 
trauma: a man driven to the final 
brink of despair by his own sense 
of persecution and by the greater 
persecutions which surround him. 


Willie Morris 


“One thing I knew but had not 
admitted,” he writes,— “that in 
the Magnolia Jungle there were 
no paved streets, no curbs, gut- 
ters, or sidewalks ...I saw no 
possible way out of the jungle, 
and I wondered if indeed the jun- 
gle were of my own making .. . 
The jungle around me continued 
to close in; there was no possible 
way to clear the dense brush of 
stupidity, ignorance, intolerance, 
and bigotry.” 

How much is a man responsi- 
ble for his own sense of guilt 
and frustration? How much can 
he blame his environment? 

P. D. East was born in south 
Mississippi. He moved around 
backwoods sawmill camps with 
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his foster parents, he grew up 
fighting, snarling, and barefoot 
among other exploited children of 
the exploited forests. His earliest 
memory, he writes, is the charred 
corpse of a young Negro girl, 
burned to death in a tenant shack. 
He remembers a cat whose skull 
he smashed with a baseball bat, 
a baby being fed dry lima beans, 
a Negro friend stabbed through 
the heart with an ice-pick. He 
went with his mother to the evan- 
gelical meetings, was frightened 
along with the others by the 
promise of a fundamentalist’s hell, 
and became an agnostic at an 
early age. He learned that he was 
an adopted child and that his 
neurotic mother had given him 
away to the first family she could 
find. At high school, and later in 
a rural junior college, he hardly 
had enough money to buy a 
change of clothes, and could not 
buy his textbooks. He was dis- 
charged from the army on the 
advice of a psychiatrist and be- 
came an agent of a Southern rail- 
way. Assigned to a train running 
to Northern cities, he filed ficti- 
tious reports with the home of- 
fice. Once he reported: “From 
Corinth, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., 
I found it necessary to put two 
niggers in their place by slugging 
them,” and nothing was ever said. 
Or again: “I traveled from New 
York to New Orleans and didn’t 
open my mouth to a single person. 
The train was on time, and I was 
glad, glad, glad! Do you hear? I 
was glad!” Later, he started mak- 
ing good money editing two union 
newspapers. 


AST STARTED the Petal Paper, 
just across the river from 
Hattiesburg, with the expressed 
aim of making more money. He 
joined the Kiwanis Club and 
glad-handed his way into a lucra- 
tive proposition. The editorials in 
his first issue discussed the causes 
of forest fires, the Great Baby 
Boom, and the cattle population 
of the nation. “We have no bones 
to pick with anyone,” East wrote 
in his statement of policy. “There- 
fore, there will be no crusades, 
except when it is to the public 
interest.” On the day of the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954, he 
was “photographing an egg which 
measured ten inches around the 
long way, eight inches the other, 
and weighed over a quarter of a 
pound. I was more concerned with 
the size of a hen’s rump than I 
was with the basic rights of one 
man in every ten.” 


What follows, as East tells it, 
was a gradual awakening to a 
worsening situation, in which he 
could not force himself, even for 
money, to acquiesce: the passing 
of “voter registration” laws which 
left only six Negroes out of 12,000 
in his county eligible to vote; the 
silencing of the state University; 
the organization of the Citizens 
Councils; economic reprisals. 


As the reaction spread, Bast 
grew bolder. He began to lose ad- 
vertising and readers, he bought 
a pistol and developed a perfor- 
ated ulcer, he received phone 
calls telling him he was a “low- 
down heathen.” After one ¢all, he 


| writes, “I went into my back room 


at home, sat on the side of my 
bed and wept like a child.” 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 
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The only threat of violence oc- 
curred when he was stopped at 
a traffic light, and a man walked 
from the curb and asked if he 
was P. D. East. When East nod- 
ded, the man said, “Well, if you'll 
get out of that god-damned car, 
I'll mop up the street with you.” 
East, “remembering I was a nat- 
ural-born coward,” told the man 
that wasn’t sufficient inducement, 
and drove away. 

The results of his barbed attacks 
on the “Citizens Clan,” the Mis- 
sissippi ministry, and his lower- 
case senator james o. eastland 
were devastating. His subscription 
list in Petal has dropped to two, 
and an increased readership out- 
side Mississippi has just kept him 
in business. 





sent. On the race question, the 
overriding question as far as Mis- 
sissippi is concerned, even the 
mildest deviation is being pressed 
out. There is no focus for modera- 
tion; the prevailing conservatism 
is absolutely monolithic and un- 
bending; not even the slightest 
concession will be made through 
free choice. The dissenting pro- 
fessors have just about all left 
or been forced out. The univer- 
sities are silent. The state is in 
the hands of a radically racist gov- 
ernor, whom even Orval Faubus 
avoids. With three or four ex- 
ceptions, East included, the press 
ranges from desperate racism to 
dogmatic conservatism. The young 
people are leaving in droves. 
Many of them, I know from ac- 








East Side 








By P. D. 











East describes his first meeting 
with , William Faulkner, intro- 
duced by a friend anxious to get 
Mississippi “moderates” together. 
“The presence of Faulkner, with 
his soft-spoken, quiet voice, his 
strong face, had the effect of 
making me want to keep my own 
voice at a moderate pitch.” For 
two hours, in a sailboat on Sardis 
Reservoir, Faulkner was silent. 
Finally he turned and asked, 
“Well, East, anybody put any 
dead cats on your porch lately?” 
They discussed the idea of form- 
ing a moderate group in the state 
and decided against it. As Faulk- 
ner said, they would end up 
spending all their time fending 
off attacks and not get anything 
accomplished. 


Racked by doubts and frustra- 
tions, East says he has several 
times tried to work up the nerve 
to kill himself. “I've never been 
able to make sense out of my life 

. I asked of myself, Who are 
you? What are you? What has 
value to you? . . . What do you 
want?” Nothing helped “to shake 
the ferment in my soul.” 


HE TRAGEDY of East’s career 

as St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
critic Thomas P. Sherman writes, 
is that he feels no moral elation 
whatever in having stood up for 
the things he believes. 


“The injustice and futility of 
life . . . and the futility of things 
as I saw them (were) almost more 
than I could take,” East writes. 
“(The jungle) was without hope: 
I was without hope of clearing 
a single poisoned leaf from the 
jungle which I called home. Some- 
one had to hack away .. . Why 
me? Was it not better to be a 
good Kiwanian, minding my own 
business, than to be a confused, 
frustrated, depressed screwball 
who few persons could tolerate?” 

This brooding pessimism is oc- 
casionally relieved by specimens 
of East’s own off-beat humor from 
back issues of the Petal Paper. 
Some of them are unroariously 
funny. East is a kind of populist’s 
beatnik, a piney-woods Mort Sahl 
—but even beatniks can be 
traitors in Mississippi these days. 

The Mississippi situation is the 
situation any society invites when 
it largely succeeds in stifling dis- 
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quaintance, are totally. disillu- 
sioned with the idea and taboos 
they grew up among. Save for 
the second and third generation 
rich, they find it best to leave 
forever, and they are leaving. 
UST THIS WEEK from a town 

in Mississippi I got this letter 
from a native Mississippian of my 
generation, a very intelligent, edu- 
cated, and sensitive young man 
who this month is leaving: 

“On social, religious, and politi- 
cal questions, their views are 
nothing less than infantile. They 


are not just segregationists, not 
merely racists. They are deter- 
mined to keep the Mississippi Ne- 
gro ‘ground in the dust,’ or to kill 
him. Almost without exception 
the people I see are saying that 
the ‘Negro in Mississippi’ will stay 
in his place, or get out, or, in the 
ultimate conclusion, be killed.” 

I can tell you there are young 
men of my generation who cannot 
go home again. We go home bod- 
ily, the intervals grow longer, we 
are haunted and tormented by 
the terrible beauty, the brooding 
sorcery of our native land, and 
we are leaving it. 

We know, although it is unfair 
to expect others to understand, 
that Mississippi itself is as reson- 
ant and complete as its name— 
Mississippi. There is no place in 
our entire froster-frozen, tv-an- 
tennaed culture quite so interest- 
ing, so frustrating, or so complex. 
There is no place sues the peo- 
ple entertain better, drink harder, 
or love longer. 

There is no place with such 
land. “That’s the one trouble with 
this country,” Faulkner says, 
“everything, weather, all, hangs 
on too long. Like our rivers, our 
land; opaque, slow, violent; shap- 
ing and creating the life of man in 
its implacable and brooding im- 
age.” 

Gerald Johnson, an exile South- 
erner of some vintage, writes in 
the Atlantic: “Even those who fled 
from the inteliectual sterility of 
their early environment realize 
that its emotional wealth is pro- 
digious; they may be able to think 
better anywhere else, but no- 
where can they feel as intense- 
in 
P. D. East admits he had an in- 
tense desire “to get away from 
the jungle, to leave and not bother 
to look back.” He adds, “I could 
leave the jungle I grew up in, 
but not the jungle which was 
within me. From it there was no 





escape.” 








Party Loyalty 

Sir: Your editorial August 19 is 
not only shocking but disillusion- 
ing to every person who believes 
in party loyalty. I’was under the 
impression that liberalism meant 
basic integrity in public affairs 
and adherence to principles ir- 
respective of personalities. I must 


be mistaken if your editorial 
means what it implies. 

Your statement is: 

“For liberal citizens, the best 


course may be to vote for the 
Kennedy and Johnson ticket and 
write in, or vote Republican for 
senator, as a protest.” 


Apparently, the pledge we took 
when we voted in the Democratic 
primary and attended the con- 
ventions and obligated ourselves 
to support the nominees of the 
party, means nothing. We are at 
liberty to violate that pledge be- 
cause we do not like the law 
adopted by duly constituted au- 
thority which permits a man to 
run for two offices at the same 
time. Although the courts have 
upheld that law, and you predict 
that they will coninue to do so, 
you nevertheless advocate violat- 
ing the pledge to support the nom- 
inees because, as you interpret the 
Constitution, that law is not con- 
stitutional. The Southern segre- 
gationists maintain with equal 
vigor that the law which requires 
integration in our schools is un- 
constitutional in spite of the 
courts’ interpretations. Is_ their 
attitude any less defensive than 
yours? 


It seems that according to your 
interpretation, party loyalty and 
| integrity are determined not by 
| fundamental principles, but by 
| whose ox is gored. If that is lib- 
| eralism, I am glad that I am just 
|a plain Democrat. 

L. Hamilton Lowe, 
Bldg., Austin. 


Littlefield 


| Shocking 


Sirs: I don’t normally read the 
Texas Observer, but I did just 
| now and I sure was shocked. The 
paper was laying around where 
| children could of come onto it 
| and there was that ugly Head 
| Line, “3 Nude Blondes Seen on 
| Escalator.” I was sure shocked 
| and then I read that piece three 
| whole times to see what kind of 
| trash you was writing on. And 
|I don’t see where you got those 
|3 blonde’s because they was’nt 
}any more about them after the 


Head Line. 


| 


Listen, Mr. W.M. I dont’ see 
why you want more sex in your 
paper. I was sure shocked about 
you calling all those important 
people on the phone to ask them 
about sex. Thats’ not what the 
tax payers pays them taxes for. 
Il'l sure be glad when your boss 
gets back and you can't write 
that dirty filth more. Maybe he 
fire you I hope so if you think 
nasty like that. 


Sincerely, Mrs. Barnett Skoul- 
der, Austin. 


(We tried to find this lady in 
the phone book, but could not. 
—Ed.) 





From One Generation to the Next 





The Story of an ‘Oath’ 


ODESSA 

During the Hoover-Smith cam- 
paign of 1928, my father brought 
home a pamphlet, entitled 
“Knights of Columbus Oath,” that 
someone had given him in town 
that day. Although I was only a 
small boy then, I can clearly re- 
member watching my mother 
shake with terror as my father 
read this infamous “oath” to us. 
It bound all subscribers to wage 
holy war against all Protestants 
and Masons, to swear allegiance 
to the Pope above any heretical 
king, prince, or State, and even 
to place Catholic girls in the 
homes of Protestant families to 
spy on their activities. In our 
humble minds, there was no ques- 
tion of the authenticity of this 
pamphlet. There it was in black 
and white before our very eyes 
—and that was that! 
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Thirty-two years have passed 
since 1928, and this episode was 
long forgotten until a few weeks 
ago.. I was retyrning to my 
parked car in Odessa when I no- 
ticed a circular under my wind- 
shield wiper. Glancing at it as 
I started to throw it away, I 
noticed that it was not like other 
circulars. I examined it more 
closely, and then those thirty-two 
years raced back like a flash, for 
I was looking at a copy of the 
same “oath” that my father 
brought home. “Knights of Co- 
lumbus Oath” read the caption, 
and underneath, “Reprinted from 
the Congressional Record, Febru- 
ary 15, Page 3216.” I sat in my 
car and read the whole thing. 

Something was wrong, but I 
didn’t know what. I know several 
local business and professional 
men, all upright, loyal citizens, 
who are members of the Knights 
of Columbus. These men certain- 
ly didn’t strike me as being the 
type who would subscribe to a 
pledge of this sort. I went to see 
a neighbor of mine, secretary of 
the local chapter, who has taught 
in the Odessa school system for 





many years. He told me that he 
had never seen this oath, nor one 
like it, although he had heard 
that such a thing existed. In all 
his years with the Knights of 
Columbus, he had certainly never 
subscribed to such an oath. My 
curiosity piqued, I determined to 
get to the bottom of the mystery 
to discover the origin of the pur- 
ported oath. I began making phone 
calls and writing letters, and what 
I have learned is an interesting 
example of how a lie can be per- 
petuated from year to year, from 
generation to generation. 


HIS BOGUS oath first came to 
light during a congressional 

campaign in Pennsylvania in 1912. 
One of the candidates, Eugene 
Bonniwell, was a Catholic and a 
member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. The other, Thomas S. Butler, 
was a Protestant. Campaign work- 
ers for the Protestant candidate 
distributed the phony oath 
throughout the district a few days 
before the election, and the Cath- 
olic was defeated. Bonniwell 
claimed that the circulation of 
this spurious oath was the chief 
reason for his defeat and filed a 
complaint with the Committee on 
Elections of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A specimen was sub- 
mitted as an exhibit during the 
hearings and,; consequently, was 
printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

What the pamphlet does not 
show in its present form is that, 
later in the hearings, the commit- 
tee ruled that the oath was a fake 
and that no similarity between 
this fake oath and the genuine 
one existed. This fact was also 
written into the same issue of the 
Congressional Record. Neverthe- 
less, the distribution of this oath 
(usually in connection with a po- 
litical campaign) has continued 
to plague the Knights of Colum- 
bus. Most of the distribution has 
been by itinerant evangelists 
whose main theme was anti-Ca- 
tholicism. 

The 1928 Hoover-Smith cam- 
paign sparked a widespread cir- 
culation of the oath, especially 
throughout the South. Now it is 
beginning to show up in many 


parts of Texas as this presidential | 


campaign begins. Several years 
ago the Knights of Columbus be- 
gan to file libel charges in con- 
nection with the document and, 
to date, they have successfully 
prosecuted almost a hundred peo- 
ple charged with its distribution. 
Numerous others have retracted 





their accusations against the 
Knights of Columbus and publicly 
apologized for their libelous in- 
tent rather than face prosecution. 
Furthermore, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus has offered a reward of 
$25,000 to any person who can 
furnish proof that the bogus oath 
is, or ever was, taken or sub- 
scribed to by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 


EVERAL people have comment- 
ed to me that, although the 
oath currently in circulation may 
be false, the differences between 
it and the true one are negligible. 
I wrote Luke E. Hart, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in New Haven, Connecticut, 
requesting a copy of the true 
oath. Hart informed me that the 
Knights of Columbus, | strictly 
speaking, do not take an “oath” 
but an “obligation”. That is, the 
candidates for membership are 
not required to swear on a Bible 
but make a pledge in much the 
same way that one does when one 
pledges allegiance to the flag. On 
reading the following pledge— 
and this is the only pledge any 
candidate of the Order takes— 
the difference between the true 
oath and the fake becomes imme- 
diately apparent: 

“I swear to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
I pledge myself, as a Catholic 
citizen and a Knight of Colum- 
bus, fully to enlighten myself 
upon my duties as a citizen and 
conscientiously perform them 
entirely in the interest of my 
country, regardless of all per- 
sonal consequences. I pledge 
myself to do all in my power 
to preserve the integrity and 
purity of the ballot and to pro- 
mote respect for law and order. 
I promise to practice my reli- 
gion consistently and faithfully, 
and to so conduct myself in 
public affairs and in the exer- 
cise of public virtue as to re- 
flect nothing but credit upon 
our Holy Church, to the end 
that she may flourish and our 
country prosper to the greater 
honor and glory of God.” 
Many false and malicious charg- 

es are hurled by proponents of 
both parties in any political cam- 
paign, and there are always peo- 
ple who, regardless of political or 
religious affiliation, will believe 
what they want to believe. Un- 
doubtedly, the Knights of Colum- 
bus will continue to be plagued 
by this time-tested fraud. 
JACK DAVIS 
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Bomb Shelter Craze 


* Under the headline “Warr 
ing” in the Bartlett Tribuns 
“There is a city ordinance wh 
prohibits people from 
hogs within the city limits 
ple will have two weeks to g« 
them out of the city limits. TI 
is a necessity. Cy Young, May 


keeping 


Dp 


a LAD. 
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The Way of Life 


* Folks are still going 
the Big Thicket to se« 
“ghost light” on the Sarat 
Road, Archer Fullingim 
the Kountze News. One night 
week such colorful scenes as the 
were seen on the road: a boy 
girl on a date chasing a coor 
a thicket, a preacher standing 
a car top and warning that 
ghostly red ball of light was 
sign that this world is in its 
days, a man and a boy argi 
violently over whether the 
was really a ghost or a reflect 
of a car light seven miles d 
the road. Finally, Sheriff W 
aker warned the curious to 
carrying guns and shooting at 
light. It was rumored that 
man missed getting hit by inche 
Testimonials on the evils 
alcohol and chorus 
“amens” enlivened a meeting 
the Oak Cliff Civil Mor 
League, preparing for a loca 
tion election drive. The drys ch 
lenged a wet statement based 
an Oak Cliff Chamber of 
merce survey that more than |} 
the residents in the 
beer or liquor in their hom« 
A layman from Tyler Street Met 
odist Church said he found 
three of 50 homeowners he sar 
pled “who wouldn't say thers 
not liquor in their houses.” A n 
ister of a Christian Church t 
issue with a statement made 
Baptist minister and drive ch 
man Jack Pritchard that 
preacher who is not willing 
stand up and fight this thing 
not worthy of the name.” ° 
Christian minister said they v 
alienate people ‘if we equate t 
worth with the stand they 
on liquor.” 
* The Houston Post said 
recent epidemic of hust 
murders probably accounts 
the city’s climbing murder 
It quoted statistics showing 
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Procreation Without Intimidation 





Temptress Nabbed in Sidewalk Cafe 


AUSTIN 

With Editor Dugger away in 
Minneapolis to address the Na- 
tional Students Congress, replies 
to the Observer’s new Department 
S on Texus-Sexus continue to 
pour into this office. Seven lovely 
former Misses Cornstalk (1953- 
1957 inclusive) have been sup- 
plied us by the Jim Hogg County 
Corn Growers and Reapers Assn. 
to sort the mail, and the depart- 
ment is now firmly established in 
the storeroom next to the w.c., 
just back of us. 








MARTIN ELFANT 
Sun Life of Canada 


Houston, Texas 


CA 4-0686 


Replies are ranging from posi- 
tive to negative at this moment. 
So far the answers have generally 
crossed party lines except among 
Constitution Party supporters 
who, one surmises, do not choose 
to stop with the abolition of the 
personal income tax. However, 
it seems that “Procreation without 
Intimidation” is fast becoming a 
politically potent clarion among 
liberated left-wingers in some 
areas of West Texas. No trends 
have developed, it must be added. 

Nonetheless, it is interesting to 
note at this stage a growing fear 
that federal aid to classrooms may, 
over the course of another social- 
istic decade or two, extend to 
front rooms, back rooms, and 




















Sailboat for Sale 


Imported from Florida to Dal- 
las.at a cost of $690, 12-foot 


sailing dinghy with Dacron 
sail. In as-new condition. 
“Half-Fast.” For FOB. 


7227 Fisher Rd., Dallas, Ph. 
TAylor 4-0445. A liberal boat 
for liberals only. Liberal 
terms can be arranged. (Adv.) 














eventually, bedrooms. This would 
have a dampening effect, the re- 
plies suggest. A decided lack of 
interest in sex has been scored in 
several North Texas counties, and 
is attributed to the steady decline 
in individualism since the New 





Pretty Miss Corinna Nor- 


blosch (above) dropped into 
the office for coffee Tuesday 
afternoon. 
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Deal. People expect things to 
given them and no longer g 
on their own, Mrs. Ezra Fr 
of Leopoldville, Texas, 1 
Roughly 27% percent of tl 
replying said some sort of all 
ance should be made for dey 
tion in those counties showing 
Crop-off in activity. 

Prudery has a place in societ 
and perhaps even in this new 
paper. However, let 
assured it will be not the pr 
but the prurients, who will 
tribute more to the growth 
that society in our day of deter: 
deterrents, when the 
smell of sizzled barbecue 
smothered our Texas suburbia 
apathy and listlessness, and dep! 
tion rules the land. The sidewalk 
cafe would be a mighty boon f 
us all, a symbol and a hope 
der this antiseptic dictatorship 
the vocal mogul, the colloqu 
yokel, and the bourgeois-oriented 
editor professionally intent on 
keeping his hormones to himself 
harmonious, alas, to the final sur 
set. W.M 


us all 


wafttir 


grand juries and _ trial 
ies judge women gently. Seven 
isbands were indicted for mur- 
ring their wives and one was 
while six female hus- 
were no-billed and 
ee indicted. Of five women who 
d trial this year for husband 
was convicted and 
five years, one was adjudged 
received suspended 
tences, and one case was dis- 
ssed. Five men were tried for 
ling their wives; one got 99 
another life. The average 
was about 50 years. 


lied, 


i-killers 


one 


two 


4 forum panel sponsored by 
North Dallas Chamber of 
nmerce agreed that some form 
ederal medical assistance for 
is going to come, but di- 

i 2-2 over whether this was 

f or bad. A crowd of about 
00 generally applauded the in- 
ance and medical men who de- 
bed the start of social security 
years ago as a “black day” in 
history. Travis Wallace, presi- 

of Great American Reserve 
irance Co., said it was impor- 

t that people in a free society 
own health insurance. 

y Holleman, president of Tex- 
AFL-CIO, called “unChristian” 

juoted statement of an El 

nan who longed for “a gov- 
nent that would allow a per- 
succeed or starve to death.” 


agea 


tneir 


San Antonians are beginning 
build nuclear bomb shel- 
4 salesman for the shelters 
that people who wouldn't 
given the idea a thought 
summer are now inquiring 
the costs involved. One 16 
20 foot room is gaily decorated 
ght yellow, with painting 
bookshelves. “The shelter may 
the next step in keeping up 
the Joneses,” the San An- 
Light observed. 


« 


ke County will cease to 
yay a 50-cent bounty on rat- 
nakes, although bobcat, coy- 
and rabbit bounties will con- 
Approximately $8,000 has 
paid out since the county 
ed the program last year, re- 
in a larger drain on the 
treasury than had been 
cipated. Over 6,000 rattlers 
killed last year, amounting 
3,173.50. Almost 9,000 have 
killed already this year— 
June alone. 


m 


along with the rest 
the nation, has far fewer 
ffices in 1960 than in 1900, 
Census figures show. The 
had 3,112 in 1900, and only 
17 now. Development of high- 
and growth of larger towns 
along with expansion 
iral mail routes, are responsi- 
lhe most isolated post office 
is Terlingua in Brew- 
‘ounty. It is 85 miles south 
lpine, close to the Rio Grande, 
serves only 32 families. 


cities 


Guzzling score from the 1960 
Louis Day celebration at 
roville: the crowd of 10,000 
ther drank 15,000 bottles of 
8,500 cups of tea, and 4,500 
s of soda pop. They also ate 
pounds of German sausages 
nda trimmings. 
% The Southwest's first munici- 
pal helicopter airport (“heli- 
was opened officially in 
Fort Worth, mainly for transit 
ice to regular airports. 
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00 








CLASSIFIED 


AZZ AND POP RECORDS from 





30s and 40s. 78 rpms_only. 
Send want list to RECORD 
SEARCHERS, Box 3485, Austin, 
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The Week in Texas 


ra Asking changed work as- 

assignments, workers at 
Reynolds Metals in Corpus 
picketed for 12 hours, quit with- 
out getting their changes, and were 
told by the company in a state- 
ment mentioning “the unauthor- 
ized work stoppage” that in light 
of high inventories, 250 of them 
would be iaid off indefinitely, ac- 
cording to seniority .. . Another 
300 Corpus oilworkers went back 
to work at Corn Products Co. 
after negotiation of a wage in- 
crease in Chicago. 


@ In Houston, the school board 

attorney (1) asked the New 
Orleans court to reverse its order 
to integrate first grade and (2) 
announced his plan to ask Atty. 
Gen. Will Wilson to rule on the 
constitutionality of the state law 
prohibiting integration without a 
local election's mandate. A com- 
mittee of the Houston Council on 
Human Relations condemned an- 
nounced transfer rules as evasion 
of the court order and asked for 
compliance. 


@ Father John B. Feit, indicted 

for attempted rape in a 
Gatholic Church in Edinburg, told 
reporters further in San Antonio 
that he assumes all law officers 
concerned are acting in good faith 
(“at least, I'd like to think so”), 
that he will emerge from the ex- 
perience of the pubiic trial a 
stronger priest; and that being a 
priest makes his problem “much 
easier personally,” if “much hard- 
er publicly.” Believing “the will 
of God will be accomplished,” he 
recalled Christ's words to his dis- 
ciples at the Last Supper, “Know 
that if the world hates you, it has 
also hated Me.” 


@ The State Hospital Board an- 

nounced an important deci- 
sion: it will seek funds for a 500- 
bed hospital in the Houston area, 
a new Austin institution for 1,000 
senile mental patients now housed 
in the Confederate Men’s Home 
in Austin (identified as a firetrap 
in an Observer report), and a 600- 
bed state school for the mentally 
retarded. 

A two-member majority of 

the Texas Youth Council 
said they authorized executive di- 
rector Dr. James Turman to buy 
two surplus federal buildings for 
the state’s boys’ and girls’ refor- 
matories. The chairman, W. C. 
Windsor, Jr., previously main- 
tained the step was not authorized. 
The other two men said Windsor 
was absent when they gave the 
go-ahead. The haggle foretells 
more dispute next legislature over 
Windsor’s advanced plans for ju- 
venile delinquency control. 
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Four San Antonio men 
charged with fraudulent ac- 
ceptance of state unemployment 
compensation money were fined 
a total of $200 and ordered to pay 
costs and make restitution. 
ry Speaking bluntly, Jim Kas- 
ter, president of Texas West- 
ern College, called for sev-rance 
from the University of Texas sys- 
tem so TWC could fight for its 
own appropriations and would 
have “a president, for instance, 
who could see that applications 
for federal loans for student hous- 
ing are turned in while the money 
is there instead of too late.” 
e Use of property taxation to 
penalize slum rental proper- 
ty and reward its improvement 
was advocated by the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times. 
@ State teachers have outlined 
their plans for teacher ad- 
vances next legislature. Mrs. Mary 
Alexander, president, Texas State 
Teachers’ Assn., proposed a mini- 
mum salary of $4014 (instead of 
the present $3204) for beginning 
teachers with BA degrees and in- 
creases to schools for bus and 
plant costs. The total cost of the 
program: $100 million a year, four- 
fifths of it from state funds. 
@ Arguing he is a mental child, 
the Texas Assn. of Retarded 
Children has asked clemency for 
a 27-year-old Latin-American sen- 
tenced to death for the sex mur- 
der of a nine-month-old Negro 
girl. 


Fd With Sen. Barry Goldwater 

speaking for him this week 
in Dallas and Houston, John 
Tower, the GOP candidate against 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, promised 
a vigorous campaign and an- 
nounced the support of Coke 
Stevenson, the former governor. 
Tower said at an Austin press 
conference he has found the re- 
action to his candidacy “so favor- 
able that I can hardly believe it.” 


iw The first “Life Liners” chap- 
ter in the U.S. has formed 
in Abilene with Dr. John Stevens, 
assistant president of Abilene 
Christian College, the president. 
Life Line is the right-wing reli- 
gious-political broadcast series 
sponsored by H. L. Hunt of Dal- 
las, reputedly the second richest 
American. Speaking to the Abi- 
lene Life Liners, Les Milburn, na- 
tional sales manager for H. L. 
Hunt Products Co. of Dallas, said: 
“Life Line employs one principle 
voiced by Benjamin Franklin: 
‘Whoever shall introduce into pub- 
lic affairs the principles of primi- 
tive Christianity will revolution- 
ize the world.” ... Life Line... 
insists that we must interest our 
people in one of the blessings of 
freedom—profit.” 


od Meanwhile, J. W. Hammett, 

Lampasas attorney and mem- 
ber of that town’s school board, 
told the Cleburne Rotary Club 
about the program for teaching 
“Americanism” in the schools at 





Lampasas and other communities 
(fully reported in the Observer). 
Hammett said communism’s ad- 
vance “can be reversed only 
through adequate instruction in 
the public schools. We desire to 
wage deliberate, effective, class- 
room warfare against communism 
at every grade level.” Among the 
program’s principles is the slo- 
gan, “Government as Protector, 
Not Provider.” 
“w The Texas State Teachers’ 

Assn. probably would back 
“an equitable tax not aimed di- 
rectly at any single group” if the 
Governor’s committee recom- 
mends it, L. P. Sturgeon, TSTA 
director of PR, told a precedent- 
breaking meeting of 180 local 
teachers’ presidents. 

“Texas Businessman” — the 

advisory newsletter — says 
AFL-CIO officer Fred Schmidt's 
proposal of state tax of a flat five- 
percent of the federal personal 
and corporate income tax, com- 
bined with elimination of the 
franchise tax on business, ranks 
with corporate tax experts “as 
best-conceived of any presented 
and it’s not unpopular among 
businessmen.” 

Sen. Mike Monroney, Okla- 

homa, is reported gathering 
strength from liberals for the 
post of Senate majority leader if 
Sen. Johnson vacates the job. 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, Montana, 
regarded as Johnson’s choice, has 
not said he will seek it. 
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John Barclay Armstrong, Ranger 


“We had a little shooting and I walked away” 


In the turbulent 1870's the Texas Ranger's primary duty was to meet the outlaw 
breeds — the embittered Indian, the Mexican bandit, the American desperado — 
on enemy ground, and deliver them safely to the jail door or che cemetery. 
John Barclay Armstrong sent quite a few customers to both places. Unwelcome 
Mexicans were promptly and permanently discouraged at Palo Alto Prairie and 
Las Cuevas. Intransigent redskins were said to fold their teepees at the sound of 
his name. Among the well known trouble makers he escorted to the calabozo 
were the notorious King Fisher and bad man John Wesley Hardin. 

Meanwhile, at home base in Austin, Mollie Durst Armstrong had problems of 
her own — seven little Armstrongs. So father John B., then about 30 years old, 
retired from the Rangers to a quieter, more remunerative job, U. S. Marshal. 
Shortly after, and again with financial progress in mind, he tackled the cattle 
business and successfully established the 50,000-acre Armstrong ranch in what 
is now Willacy County. There he lived peacefully and prosperously until his 
death on May 1, 1913. 
Again it was proved that a qualified and experienced Texas Ranger could do 
just about anything he set out to, if it was for the good of his country 


or his family. 


Today Texans owe much to the 
peace to the frontier — and much also to industry and 


commerce, bringers of 


brewing industry has done its part — providing com- 
payrolls and 


munity 
moderation. 


revenues, 
In Texas 


States Brewers Foundation is constantly at work with 
brewers, wholesalers and retailers to assure the sale 
of beer and ale under pleasant, orderly and law- 


abiding conditions. 
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prosperity and pleasure. The 


the refreshment of 
“Beer Belongs.” The United 
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Texas Diviston, 
UNITED STATES 
BREWERS 


UNDATION, 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
206 VFW Building 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Loran Dale Orand Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
num cause: 

You (and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
for t 126th District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county 
in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 

. M. of Monday the 26th 
day of September, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 118,658, in which 
Bette Jane Orand is Plaintiff and 
Loran Dale Orand is defendant, 
filed in_ said Court on the 19th 
day of July, 1960, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 





| 


which more fully appears from 
plaintiff's original petition of file 
in this office, and to which refer- 
ence is here made 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


S, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
vis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 8th day. of August, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By ELI GREEN, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Eddie Burnett Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 


by commanded to appear before | 


the 98th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 


against defendant for decree of | courthouse of said county in the 


divorce dissolving the bonds of/ City of 
matrimony heretofore and now | Texas. 
parties. ' A.M. of the first Monday after the 


existin, tween said 


Plaintift alleges cruel treatment| expiration of 42 
on the part of defendant toward | date of issuance hereof; that is to | 
plaintiff of such a nature as to/| say, at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. | 

to- | of Monda 
gether as husband and wife alto- | tember, 1 


render their further living 
gether insupportable. Plaintiff 
further alleges that no children 
were born 0 
tain community property, 
a 1960 Ford and household furni- 
ture and furnishings, were ac- 


Austin, .Travis County, 
at or before 10 o'clock 


days from the 


the 26th day of Sep- 
| and answer the pe- 
tition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 118,913, in which Alonia Bur- 


said union, that cer-| nett is Plaintiff and Eddie Bur- 
to-wit,| nett is defendant, 


filed in said 
Court on the 9th day of August, 
1960, and the nature of which said 


cumulated during their marriage | suit is as follows: 


and partition be made of the said 
community property; 
real property at 
Drive, Austin, Texas was acquired 
with Plaintiffs separate 
and that said proper 
aside to plaintiff as her 
se property 


Being an action and prayer for 


that certain | judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
18 Dorchester | against Defendant for a decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 


funds| matrimony heretofore and now 
be set | existin, 
sole and | plainti 
pa Plaintiff fur-|on the part of 
ther prays for costs of suit and | such a nature as to render their | 


parties, 
alleges cruel treatment 
defendant of 


between said 


jand wife insupportable. No chil- 
dren were born of this marriage 
and mo community property was 
accumulated. Plaintiff prays that 
| her maiden name of Alonia 

resto! to her, and for relief 
in law and in equity. 

All of which more fully ap- 

ars from Plaintiff's Original 

etition on file in this office, and 
| to which reference is here made 
| for all intents and purposes. 
| If this citation is not served 
| within 90 days after date of its 
| issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
| Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis a fs Texas. 
| Issued and given under my 
| hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 10th day of August, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
De- 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
|. To Willis Emerson Arnold, 
| fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
|and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
epocer before the 98th_ Dist 


be held at the courthouse of said 
county i City of Austin, 
| Travis County, Texas, at or before 
| 10 o'clock A. M. of first Mon- 


of 
4 s to say, 
fore, 10 o'clock A. 
the 5th day of September, 1} 
and answer the petition of plain- 
| tiff in Cause Number 118,712, in 
| which ra Jones old is 
Plaintiff and Willis Emerson Ar- 
nold is defendant, filed in said 
| Court on the d day of July, 
| 1960, and the nature of which 
| said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 


relief general and special, all of | further living together as husband ' judgment in favor of plaintiff and 


rict | d 
ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 800 


,| mentioned prop 





against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bond of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said arties; 
laintiff alleges that defendant 
eft plaintiff on or about June 1, 
1957, after more than three years 
of marriage to plaintiff and that 
whereabouts of defendant is un- 
known to plaintiff; plaintiff al- 
leges that cutody of one minor 
child, John Frederick Arnold, age 
two, be awarded to plaintiff and 
— asks for $50.00 per month 
‘or Co ge of said minor child; 
plaintiff alleges that she had to/| 
engage an attorney to prosecute | 
this suit and asks for the sum of 
.00 for this prosecution; plain- 

tiff alleges that defendant has as 
his separate property, the undi- 
vided one-fourth of the north- 
west corner of part of Lot 4, Block 
2, Outlot 56, Division “B”, City of 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, ac- | 
cording to the map or plat of said 
subdivision recorded in Book Z, | 
page 616, of the Plat Records of | 
vis County, Texas, and plain- 
tiff asks that the Court hold this 
aforementioned property in trust) 
for plaintiff, or, in the alterna-| 
tive, if said property has been 
sold and redu to cash, that | 
plaintiff have judgment against | 
lefendant in the amount of $16,- 
.00 to offset the amount that | 
dant has dissi d from the 
of plaintiff 
rays for 





community property 

and defendant; Piainti 
divorcement from defendant, care | 
and custody of minor child, John | 
Frederick Arnold, Child support | 


attorney's 
that afore-/| 


of month, 
fee of and 
perty 
plaintiff or this 
sold and $16,800.00 be paid to 
pemels: plaintiff further prays 
or relief, + and special; 
All of which more fully a rs 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
referertce is here made for all in- 


tents and perpoees: 
If this citation is not served 


trust for 


be placed in| Oscar 
property | under the name of Oscar Abbott, 


within 90 days after date of 
issuance, it shall be returned 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 22nd day of July, 1 


O. T. MA a i 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis Spunty, ‘exas. 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy 


un- 


No. 21,671 
IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ESTATE OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER BUAAS 
In the County Court of Travis 


County, Texas. 
N CE TO CREDITORS 


Notice is hereby given that Let- | 


ters Testamentary upon_ the 
Estate of William Butler Buaas, 
deceased, were granted to me, the 
undersigned, on the 16th day of 
——e. 1960, by the County Court 
of Travis County, Texas. All per- 
sons having claims against this 
estate are hereby required to pre- 
sent the same to me within the 
time prescribed by law. My _ post 
office address is lanco 
Street, Austin, Texas. 

JOHN LAWRENCE BUAAS 
John Lawrence Buaas 
Executor of the Estate of 
William Butler Buaas, 
Deceased. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 


Notice is hereby given that 


Abbott, doing business 


Contractor, at 926 Sunglo Drive, 
San Antonio 21, Texas, will qual- 
ify as a corporation and continue 
| te do business under the name of 
Oscar Abbott, Contractors, Inc., 
£26 Sunglo Drive, San Antonio 21, 


| Texas. 
| OSCAR ABBOTT 
' dba Oscar Abbott Contractors, Inc. 








Political Intelligence 


Sen. Johnson’s newsletter 

after his tour to Tennessee 
and Iowa included some pride in 
his receptions there. “When Gov. 
Ellington introduced me (in 
Nashville), he had to send his 
state troopers out into the crowd 
to ask the folks to stop applaud- 
ing,” Johnson said. As for the 
crowd of 10,000 in Iowa, “Their 
enthusiasm got the best of me and 
I spoke for one hour—interrupted 
61 times by applause.” 


” 


od Jim Clark, the Houston 

Post’s oil columnist, declares 
that “the so-called big oil lobby” 
simply does not exist. “There are 
lobbies for certain oil and gas 
associations,” but though they 
agree on depletion and a natural 
gas bill and “several other areas,” 
they have their own fish to fry. 
As for “the big oil lobby,” Clark 
concludes, “there really is no such 
thing.” * 


The Sept. 20 state conven- 

tion will come and go with- 
out much national interest. Never- 
theless, the question of binding 
presidential electors will hold 
some Texans’ attention. Billy 
Goldberg, Houston state Demo- 
cratic executive committee mem- 
ber, has written the SDE asking 
that 130 of the county’s 590 dele- 
gates be barred, noting that a 
meeting of Harris delegates had 
condemned the Democratic plat- 
form. In Fort Worth about 90 
“conservative Democrats” met, 
condemned the platform, and laid 
plans for Sept. 20. The Dallas del- 
egation is also expected to try to 
lay the groundwork for a bolt of 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket by 
some electors. 








Texas 


Observer, 
Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK FINDERS 


In association with the 
House of Books, 
Houston 


Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 











We Suggest This Week: 


POETRY 
TEXAS 


(Why hate Texas?) 

William Goyen, THE FAC- 
ES OF BLOOD KINDRED, 
a novella and ten stories, 
mostly set in Texas. In- 
scribed by the author. Ran- 
dom House, $3.50. 

J.¥Frank Dobie, THE LONG- 
HORNS. Universal, $1.25 
(paper), or Little, Brown, 


Walter Prescott Webb, THE 
GREAT PLAINS. Universal, 


$1.65. 

(0 Roy Bedichek, THE SENSE 
OF SMELL. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 

0D) William Humphrey, HOME 
FROM THE HILL, an East 
Texas novel. Knopf, $3.95. 

(— Walter Clemons, THE POIS- 
ON TREE, short stories, 
some set in Houston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50. 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 


O 


O 




















